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Much has been said in recent years about the irresponsibility of 
mental defectives. Now is the time to think earnestly of this. Help 
is scarce: The army and navy want men. Large manufacturing 
plants are short handed. Undoubtedly many defectives are securing 
places that would not be open to them in normal times. 

If employers and recruiting officers know the defectives as such, 
there are many places where they may be used to good advantage. 
If they are not recognized they may be put in places of more or less 
responsibility where, under the stress of excitement, extra hard work 
or the need to accomplish something in a hurry, they may break 
down and do positive damage. 

They are easily led by suggestion. One may easily conceive 
that as tools of designing men or women they might commit some 
act that would destroy property or even lives, and such a person 
might readily plan that the defective, in his innocence or stupidity, 
might involve himself in the destruction and so leave no clue to the 
cause. We all wonder whether such disasters are accident or in- 
tention. 

The strain of being under fire, standing guard or other like 
occupations common to military life may easily develop in these 
weak minds, conditions akin to insanity, which would cause them to 
run amuck and do great damage. 

Mental tests have been so perfected and simplified that an ex- 
amination of the mentality of all applicants should be made at the 
recruiting stations and in the munitions plants. In most cases but 
little time need be taken to determine the condition, if there is some- 
one there who understands mental deficiency. 

We spend freely to guard property. Is it not of far greater im- 
portance that we spend even more freely to safeguard life? Men of 
intelligence should not be jeopardized by unrecognized irresponsibles. 
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The Pineys of New Jersey 


Elizabeth C. White 
(CONCLUDED) 


One of the Hanover boys I have seen grow up is now a Stationary 
engineer in New York City, and you know that requires passing an ex- 
amination and taking out a license. A number of others are in the employ 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, mostly as track walkers or some such posi- 
tion which requires faithfulness and honest work rather than academic 
training. There are many of these piney boys on whose honest work the 
safety of your lives depends every time you take a trip to the shore. They 
mostly establish their families in some of the little railroad towns and 
cease to be classed as pineys. 

Old Hanover, through the gradual removal of the more able indi- 
viduals, is now reduced to four or five families, most of them of quite low 
grade, and we now count on no pickers at all from there,though we occa- 
sionally get a few very poor ones. We have, however, several good men 
living and working at our bog who grew up there. 

In the gradual removal of the more able individuals, I think Hanover 
Furnace is typical of much of the pine belt, and if so, you can easily see 
why there should be rather a large percentage of people of inferior intelli- 
gence in this section. 

The schools in the pine district have suffered even more than the 
schools in the agricultural districts by the present appropriation laws. 

Possibly you know that the money appropriated for the public schools 
by the State is distributed according to the attendance. In the cities and 
towns where distances are not great and streets are kept open the weather 
does not seriously interfere with the school attendance; but in the rural 
and pine schools, where the children are few and have to walk or be trans- 
ported considerable distances over roads that receive no especial care, the 
attendance is very seriously affected by the weather, and a severe snow 
storm may almost close one of these little schools for several days or a 
week and seriously cut down its already scanty means of support. 

The very limited amount of money available for these small schools 
has usually made it impossible for them to secure teachers with even high- 
school education, and all too often the teacher has been an immoral 
person. 

It is very good to contribute to the support of social workers for the 
pine people, but I think it is vastly more important to use your influence 
toward the making of just appropriation laws, so that the big schools of 
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Camden, Newark and Jersey City shall not be given a much larger sum 
for each child enrolled than are the little feeble schools of the pine and 
rural districts, as is the case at present. 

A great deal has been said about the isolation of the pineys, and un- 
doubtedly they are isolated in a sense. It is not uncommon to find a man 
or woman past middle life who has never been to a city, though most 
could reach Philadelphia or New York in from one to three hours, and 
yet in every little community there are individuals who come and go 
freely. The daily city papers go to all the little villages. The R. F. D. reaches 
surprisingly remote spots, old Hanover, among others, and the piney chil- 
dren are educated or not educated under the same public-school system of 
New Jersey as are your children. 

In the thinly settled pine country people know very intimately the 
deings of all their neighbors, one, two or five miles off; much more 
intimately than you know the doings of most of your neighbors only 
a block away. I have thought sometimes that such knowledge of your 
neighbors tends to the lowering of the moral standards of a community 
when there is no aggressive force working for their strengthening and 
upbuilding. Normal young people who have not been carefully taught, 
surely have their standards seriously lowered by knowledge of unpunished 
promiscuous living of neighbors whom they, in their inexperience, do not 
recognize as feeble-minded, and thus themselves yield more readily when 
temptation comes. 

On the other hand, aggressive work for the upbuilding of the stand- 
ards of a community would be aided by the same condition. 

I am very sure there are indications of such results from Miss Elizabeth 
Kite’s work in our neighborhood, though that was not at all the object of her 
coming. 

She was sent out by the Training School at Vineland to work up the 
family history of a few of the feeble-minded children there, this kind 
of knowledge having become essential to the further progress of the work 
of the Research Department. She was sent out after she had given most 
careful study to the use of the Binet-Simon test, and the methods so suc- 
cessfully used at the Training School in developing the very best of which 
the dwarfed intelligence of their charges is capable. 

Methods based on the principle that without happiness no permanent 
results can be obtained, and trusting to praise and encouragement of good 
tendencies rather than to punishment of mistakes and repression of evil 
tendencies. 

It was just by chance that the first child chosen to be investigated 
came from the pines, and that her work thus came to be in our neighbor- 
hood, but it would indeed be difficult to find a person better fitted for the 
task she had undertaken. 
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Of untiring energy, she would walk miles over the long, sandy pine 
roads that she might unostentatiously and without apparent purpose arrive 
at the little cabin where she wished to follow up her investigation. Then 
she would sit down and with great tact proceed to be friends with the 
people. Her work was almost entirely with the lowest grade families, and 
the fact that this lady, not so finely dressed as to make them feel too 
strongly the contrast with their own shabby clothing, was really interested 
in the doings of themselves and all their kith or kin made them feel very 
pleasantly important. 

With the pineys the highest compliment to people obviously richer 
in money and education than themselves is to class them as “real common.” 
This is in contrast to being “stuck up,” and in this sense Miss Kite was 
“real common.” 

I have not the dates but I think it was at least two years that she 
spent just being “real common” and friendly with the people, and quietly 
working out and recording the genealogies of several children at the 
Training School, with the histories and characteristics of parents and 
grandparents, uncles, aunts and cousins, as far back and as far to the side 
as she could follow them. 

Her records are of great interest and great value to the scientific 
workers who are studying the cause of feeble-mindedness. 

I think that nowadays God is making many revelations of His truth 
through the scientific workers, and through the practical workers too, 
who are fitting the bits of truth discovered by the scientists into the every- 
day scheme of life. It is somewhat like working out an elaborate picture 
puzzle. The whole is perfectly planned, but there are only disconnected 
parts of it that mankind has been enabled to piece together so as here and 
there to get an imperfect idea of the design. The scientists are searching 
for the missing pieces, and with the practical workers are trying to fit them 
to the parts that already seem finished. Sometimes a new bit will be dis- 
covered which obviously requires the rearrangement of quite a section 
which had seemed properly fitted together, and when the rearrangement 
is accomplished it is seen that very considerable progress has been made 
in working out the picture. 

Every business and vocation has its place in this great puzzle picture. 
Members of my family are working on the cranberry section and very 
important bits are discovered from time to time by scientists in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are working at the same part. 

The last few years my attention has been especially held by the 
little corner of the puzzle where the blueberries fit in. No one had paid 
much attention to this corner till a scientist at Washington about ten 
years ago began to hunt for bits that belonged there. He found a number 
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of pieces that fitted together so nicely that he felt sure the group was a 
part of the great picture and published a bulletin about them. 

When father and I read the bulletin we believed that the group of 
blueberry bits would just fit into the group of cranberry bits on which we 
had been working, and tried it there. So far it seems to fit perfectly, 
Then we saw that the pineys had a piece that belonged with the 
others. Their knowledge of the woods and swamps enables them to locate 
the exceptionally fine wild blueberry plants which bear berries of a size 
and quality surpassing anything we dreamed of six years ago. As the 
blueberry corner is more perfectly worked out I believe the pieces con- 
tributed by the pineys will be found most essential to the perfection of 


the whole. 
Miss Kite’s mission was to gather up the tiny bits of knowledge 


possessed by the pineys. Such trivial and apparently unimportant bits 
possibly as that “Joe Boy’s aunt Jane was awful queer,” and fit them 
together with bits obtained from other sources until she had all these 
genealogies and character sketches worked out, not perfectly to be sure, 
for she could not find all the pieces, but sufficiently so to be of great 
value to Dr. Goddard and his assistants at the Training School who are 
working at that portion of the great picture, which when perfectly fitted 
together will explain the working of human minds, and why some are so 


much less able than others. 
At the Training School the scientific searchers for bits of truth re- 


garding the cause and treatment of feeble-mindedness and those who 
care for the feeble-minded children work in closest partnership, and have 
been exceptionally successful in putting together their section of the great 
puzzle. Miss Kite made herself thoroughly familiar with the pieces of 
the picture they had successfully fitted together before starting out on 
her research work, and in her dealings with the pineys followed those 
methods which at Vineland have proven so successful in dealing with 
the feeble-minded, so as to make us sure they are pieces in the right 


place in the great design. 
In saying this I do not at all mean you to understand that the greater 


proportion of the pineys are feeble-minded, that is with minds no further 
developed than the average child of twelve, as the arbitrary dividing line 
is now generally placed; but that they, in common with all the rest of 
us, are more stimulated to effort by praise of partially successful attempts 
than by blame for mistakes and failures; that they in common with all the 
rest of us can do better work when conditions are so adjusted that they can 


be happy in it. 
Are we not all feeble-minded as compared to the Master Mind which 

planned the great picture we are working so incompetently to piece together ? 
By her interest and friendliness and by the help she was able to give 

them in her visits she found sickness or difficulties that could be relieved, 

she gained the confidence of the people she was working among. 
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In the latter part of her stay in the neighborhood, after she knew 
conditions well, she brought in officers of the law to break up the re. 
lations of a man, who, with a wife elsewhere, was living with imbecile 
Maggie and bringing into the world a troop of miserable little children, 
The woman was sent to the State Home at Vineland and the children com- 
mitted to the care of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, who are 
seeing that they have vastly better care and training that the poor imbecile 
mother could give. 

In other cases also Miss Kite invoked the law to straighten out illegiti- 
mate relations. This may have aroused some passing resentment, but | 
believe that the general impression left by this investigation among the 
people to whom she was sent by the Vineland Training School was that 
she represented love sufficiently vital to resort to stern deeds for their best 
happiness. 

In the months since Miss Kite’s work has called her elsewhere there 
have been a number of appeals to those of us who know her address, to 
please write to Miss Kite and ask her to come right off and deal with this 
wayward daughter, that recreant husband or a mother who neglects her 
children. 

Though Miss Kite never had any legal authority whatever, they seem 
to have unlimited faith in her will and ability to do these things, conse- 
quently her stay in the neighborhood has caused a general straightening 
up of the outward relations at least of the lowest strata of pine society with 
which her work was chiefly concerned, and I believe is helping to raise the 
moral standards of the young people in the strata above. 


I am glad social workers are to be sent into the pines by the Advent 
Offerings of the Sunday School children of the Diocese. When they come 
I hope they too will follow the methods proven so effective in dealing with 
the feeble-minded children at Vineland. A goodly proportion anywhere ot 
the individuals most obviously in need of social help are tainted with feeble- 
mindedness, and the methods are so entirely in harmony with the needs 
of the rest of us who call ourselves normal. 


I hope that those who come to help the pineys will be enabled to ap- 
preciate the many things that are fine and beautiful in their characters and 
way of living, and strive wisely to encourage these rather than confine 
themselves wholly to the relief of want or suffering of the moment. 


The strengthening of the character and the raising of the standards 
of a neighborhood seem to me the more important object to the accomplish- 
ment of which relief of want and suffering may be made a valuable aid. 

I believe conditions in the pines are peculiarly favorable for the 
success of those who wisely and unostentatiously work for this end. 
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The Vineland Summer School 







Alice Morrison Nash 






“If we could only live the last six weeks over again” is the thought felt 
and voiced by many of our students at the close of the six weeks’ summer 





course. 
Six weeks is too short a time for anything like a real understanding 


of the problems. Yet when we consider the different phases of the work, 
which go to make up such a course and properly value the things which are 
gained from the informal meetings and from the association and exchange a 
of ideas with others, we are impressed with the number of good things that ; 
may come from even a short six weeks’ course. 
Some attend the Summer School in order to gain a certain number of 
hours’ credit toward a degree. This is a praiseworthy object and should be 
encouraged, but this is not the real purpose of the course. While it is true 
that many students value and will use the credits given, the large number 
come because they are really in need of our help, in order to better under- 
stand defective children. It is this group that most inspires us. 
I believe our best life lessons are taught not in the accredited hours, 3 
but rather during the unplanned hours; on the porch after supper, when 
the Superintendent reads to and meets the class informally; on a picnic at 
the side of a lake, when the peace and quiet of the place are upon us; in the 
joy and excitement of a good rollicking party in Garrison Hall; or perhaps 
it may be at the funeral services of one of our little ones. These are the 
places where the real lessons are taught. . 
One question usually asked of each student is, “How has this summer’s 
work helped you?” One student said, “I have been convinced of certain 
truths which hitherto I could not believe. Seeing little D——— at the party 
and later hearing his ambitions convinced me, and this adjustment of my 
wrong ideas is worth all it cost to come.” Another says, “My six weeks here 
have shown me the practical use the old, old truth is to a teacher—‘A little 
child shall lead them.’” Still another says, “From now on I shall use your 
slogan, ‘Happiness first, all else follows,’ and I believe my Superintendent 
will rejoice over what Vineland has done for me.” And another, “The day 
we were told the story of John I realized for the first time the mental limita- ; 
tions of defective children. John will be my thought shadow until I have 4 
made Vineland ways, my way.” q 
There were but few answers given that referred to the technical knowl- 
edge they had gained or spoke of any special piece of work they had learned 
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to do. Even when they referred to the reports they would make to their 
superintendents, the answers were such as to convince me that it was the 
everyday truth retold at odd times and observed in its practical application 
throughout the institution which made the strong impression. Letters from 
those who graduated many years ago show that that impression is lasting. 

There are several distinct lines of training, alt of which are co-ordinated 
so that in the end there may be a better understanding of the whole subject 
and of such children. 

We want each student to know of the work of the truly great men who 
were pioneers ; those whose influence is still felt and whose ideals still guide 
us. We want them, too, to know what is being done by the leaders in other 
States at the present time. We follow the history of the movement, the 
aims in the early days and now, the results achieved and those for which 
we hope. 

Much work is done in the psychological laboratory. Not only are there 
lectures on the psychology of the mentally defective, but also much that 
bears on the training and understanding of mentally deficient and normal 
children. Here may be learned of the reactions of the feeble-minded, how 
they differ from and how they are like the normals. The student may appre- 
ciate as never before how faulty reactions affect the conduct and such 
knowledge alters her expectations from her children. More than one has 
spoken of her relief at finding that she will be unwise to attempt to “drive 
in” those things which they do not understand. She learns, too, the pleasant 
way of giving her lessons. 

Lessons in testing and the use and value of the various tests for intelli- 
gence occupy a fair share of the time. While we use all other tests that are 
of help, we know the value of the Binet-Simon and spend most of the time 
on it. As I look back over past experience, before we had the “Measuring 
Scale,” I must compare the efforts and results of those days with what we 
are able to accomplish today, and I realize that the “try-out and see” method 
was wasteful, inaccurate and unsatisfactory. Today by the Binet-Simon test 
we are able to determine in a matter of minutes, the mental level of a child 
(other tests, of course, act as additional guides) and possessing such knowl- 
edge, we know much of what we may expect and are better able to select the 
line of training suited to its needs. To impress upon every teacher the 
value and necessity of knowing her children and then to place in her hands 
one of the important means of getting this knowledge is well worth while. 

We try to demonstrate the most approved methods to be used in train- 
ing mentally deficient children and to make these as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. We endeavor to show the many different phases of training, and in 
doing so we emphasize the necessity of making the work concrete and 
practical. 


‘ 
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It is difficult for some teachers to adjust themselves to the thought that 

much of the three R’s is abstract and in most cases non-essential; that 
because of the mental limitations of a deficient child, it is far more valuable 
to teach him to live and earn than to live and learn unless the learning leads 
to earning ; for as the number of such children is better known we are aware 
that society cannot support them unless they contribute whatever they are 
able. It is only by showing teachers actual examples of what we are work- 
ing toward ; training them right in the classrooms, where the children are 
busily engaged in doing those things which we consider valuable and essen- 
tial, and letting them follow the child into the life that it really does lead, 
that we are able to send the message home. 

Of course, we want to make the students comfortable in the home life. 
That this may be true in every sense a certain amount of readjustment is 
necessary on the part of both students and institution, and from this move- 
ment many lessons of understanding unselfishness and courtesy are stamped 
upon the lives of children, employes and students. When a tray of dishes 
goes to the floor of the dining room with a blood-curdling crash and every 
one is only sorry; sorry for the loss, for the nerves of all who heard, and 
particularly sorry for the embarrassed child who dropped it, something’ is 
learned. The spirit shown by the boys who vacate the summer cottages 
(originally built for the summer students, but occupied by the boys during 
the intervening months) carries its lesson. The fact that children with a 
mental age of three and over can be uniformly polite is noteworthy. This 
living close to the children and knowing them out of the school room is not 
without value. 

And then we want the students to be as happy as possible under the 
unavoidable conditions of summer heat and work during what is called the 
vacation period. We believe that picnics, parties, entertainments, jollifica- 
tions of all kinds are quite as important in the rounding out of the course as 
are any of the other things. 

What is good for children is also good for children of larger growth, 
and I am thoroughly convinced that the strong, fine women in our classes of 
other years, who have taken part in plays, dressed and acted as children and 
blackened for a minstrel show are just that much more able. And because 
they experienced anew some of the joys of childhood, with its happy, make- 
believe, long since grown dim and shadowy, they do become more capable 
of dealing with children with grown bodies but young minds. 

There is no profession in the world which so needs the happiness side 
developed as that of teaching. The shortest way by which we may bring it, is 
bv being happy ourselves. Whatever we give, that we shall surely see 
again, reflected in the face of a little child. This we try to emphasize 
throughout the whole. It is most fundamental. “Happiness first, all else 
follows.” 
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Cleaning Up The World 
A. L. Bowen 


State Charities Commission, Springfield, Il. 


We are told that the world would be cleaned up mentally in a short 
term of years, if the feeble-minded were all segregated and kept in confine- 
ment during their reproductive period. 

We are fully aware of the seriousness of feeble-mindedness as a racial 
poison. We are in full sympathy with the movement for better provision 
for this class of our people. We are firmly convinced that full and complete 
State care is the proper remedy and that the feeble-minded should be sep- 
arated from society just as the insane are. 

But public opinion has to be educated. It is not a simple or an eary 
lesson to teach. The taxpayer must furnish the money to maintain all these 
institutions and their inmates, and taxpayers are not going to do it until 
they are convinced it is the humane and the practical thing to do. 

Public opinion is not going to be impressed by the sophistry that com- 
plete segregation of the feeble-minded is going to solve the problem and in 
a few years leave the race mentally clean. 

In the first place, complete State care and legal segregation of the insane 
has not relieved the race of insanity. Whether there is in reality more 
insanity than twenty years ago, we know the population of our hospitals 
for the insane has increased much faster than general population. 

In the second place; no legal enactment can ever be formulated that 
will bring into permanent custody the great borderland classes who are 
potential in the propagation of weak mentality. There are thousands at 
large to-day, who by strict interpretation, would be classed as insane. The 
number of mildly insane at large is big and the same will be true of the 
feeble-minded, under the most strict statute, most effectively and intelli- 
gently enforced. 

In the third place; if by some miracle the race were to-day suddenly 
purified and all the feeble-minded, epileptic and insane, even to the border- 
land classes, were removed, it would be less than a generation when it would 
again be contaminated. Disease, accident, fatigue, unwholesome environ- 
ment, intemperance, vice would not halt in their pernicious activities and 
soon would afflict us with the same old types. 

It is not to be understood from the foregoing that complete segrega- 
tion, that is, as complete as it would be made by law or public opinion, would 
not materially relieve the race of one of its burdens, but it would not in 
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any degree regenerate manhood or change the vicious tendencies of the 
race or make it any more circumspect in its habits and modes of living. 

The injunction is upon us to furnish adequate and humane provision 
for the feeble-minded and to handle them in much the same manner as we 
are handling the insane, in so far as we consider their own and society’s 
best interests by placing them apart. 

But nothing is to be gained and much is to be lost by holding out false 
hopes, painting sunsets or unintentionally trying to beguile the public into 
accepting as truth what is such thin sophistry. 

The feeble-minded problem must be handled from the standpoint of ; 
strict honesty with the public. 











Methods Used in Broom Making 


Joe Russell 







For the past two years we have taught broom making as a lesson in 
our Industrial Department to a class of our most intelligent children. We 
have taught it both in classes and individually, and we have been encouraged 
with the good results which have been accomplished. 

The brooms made in the School Department are disposed of through 
our store and are used in the Institution. Some of our employees, knowing 
that the children have made the brooms, are inclined to be critical. This 
fact being understood by our boys makes them feel the necessity of making 
good brooms. 

Since the beginning of this work—a little over one year ago—we have 
made about two hundred brooms, and a good number of them are still in use. 

The making of a broom is not particularly difficult, after one under- 
stands the few principles—upon these depends the durability of the broom. 

Following are the steps used in broom making: First we teach the child 
to wind the wire around the handle, starting with a few stalks of the broom i 
corn held in place. The corn is spread evenly around the handle, and the 
wire must be wound very close and taut, as upon this depends the strength 
and wearing quality of the broom. If the winding machine works well the 
child will have very little trouble with this first step. The handle must be 
centered correctly and then all will go well. 

The next step is the building up of the shoulders of the broom. This 
step in the work is more difficult and a little too much so for the average 
child to manage, as it takes a certain amount of physical strength and some 
judgment to do this well. These shoulders consist of two handfuls of broom 
corn placed at opposite sides of the handle, and held in place until the wire 
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is wound, which will hold it firmly until the broom is completed. Upon the 
proper position and size of these shoulders depends the real durability and 
shape of the broom. 

After the first handful of broom corn is in place and fastened, the other 
handful is held firmly at its opposite side; the wire, in going around with 
considerable tension, has a tendency to pull one or both of the shoulders 
to one side or the other if they are not held very firmly. This is the rock 
upon which the would-be broom maker comes to grief, and it is only after 
considerable practice and repeated efforts that the child learns to do this 
part of the work even fairly well. 

The next layer of broom corn is a filling-in, we might say, the shoulders 
are rounded off and a body is given to the broom. The next stage of the 
work is to finish the broom. In doing this the finishing layer of corn is 
spread evenly around, covering mistakes and defects, if there are any. 

After the finishing layer has been placed and wired solidly, the broom 
is then ready for the sewing. A vise, consisting of two adjustable jams and 
made purposely for the work, holds the broom firmly and with tremendous 
pressure. The pupil with long needle, linen thread and sewing gloves and 
thimble, sews the broom. In doing this he measures about six inches from 
the handle down the body of the broom. He then makes three, sometimes 
four, rows of stitching from one to one and a half inches apart. A sort 
of knot stitch is employed, which holds the thread and prevents it from 
slipping. 

After the sewing of the broom has been completed, it is placed in the 
trimming machine, a machine designed especially for the purpose, and 
trimmed to the right length. As this machine is fitted up with a huge knife 
arrangement we do not allow our untrustworthy pupils to use it. The sew- 
ing of the broom is the least difficult part of the work and quite within the 
capability of many of our children to do. 

After a child has learned to make brooms and knows the different grades 
of broom corn to be used, he is ready to learn to assort the broom corn. He 
must separate the best and longest broom corn for the finishing layer from 
the poorer, which is to be used for the inside of the broom. At first it seems 
as 1t the assorting ot the broom corn should come first, but it has been 
proved that the child can use his judgment in distinguishing the different 
grades of broom corn better, after he understands the different steps in 
broom making and knows why each step is taken. 

Broom making is one of the most advanced lessons which we have at-. 
tempted with our children and because of the judgment required, in the 
most particular parts of the work, it is only a small number of our boys 
who can make complete an acceptable broom. 

The children like the work and they never seem to time of it, as every 
new broom creates a new interest for the child. 
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The using of their brooms in the school adds greatly to the interest, 
which the children take in the work. It makes them feel the importance of 
doing their work well and also encourages them because they feel their 
efforts have been worth while. 
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The Value of Rug-Weaving as an Occupation 
for Defective Children 


Rachel Leedom 












Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact that rug-weaving 
is an excellent occupation for defective children. It is now being intro- 
duced into many special classes, and I might just mention that it has been 
tried out in one of the hospitals for the insane in New Jersey with very 
good results. Patients who formerly sat around idle, now have a pleasant 
and helpful occupation, which helps to keep them cheerful and happy. It 
has also been recommended by eminent physicians as an occupation for 
nervous patients. 

There seems to be a certain fascinatiort connected with loom work that 
works marvels with defective children. The working of the pedals, the 
throwing of the shuttle, and the noise made by beating up the carpet seem 
to center the child’s interest right there. 

I have two boys, Charles and August, who when they work at the 
table preparing material with the other boys, are extremely excitable and 
hard to manage, and seem to be always getting into trouble. But when 
they work at the loom they seem like different boys. There their whole 
mind seems to be on the rug they are weaving, and they work quietly and 
industriously until the end of period, asking now and then, “Is the rug 
almost finished ?” or “Is it time to put the border in?” 

All children like to put the border in a rug, for here we have a vari- 
ance in color, which is pleasing in itself. It is not an infrequent occur- 
rence to hear a child who has been deprived of working say: “Miss , 
if I am good may I please work at the loom to-morrow.” 

All of the children are eager to turn the handle which winds the warp, 
in sections, on the warp beam. Usually about seventy yards of warp are 
wound on each section. Both the small and the large children are per- 
mitted to do this part of the work. The small children turning the handle 
for only one section each period and the larger children sometimes turn 
the handle during a whole period. This is splendid exercise, as is all of 
the work connected with weaving. 

As it requires but one week with my classes to warp a loom, this part 
of the work never becomes old or monotonous, because a loom when once 
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warped will run for several months. The warping done, the loom is now 
ready to be threaded. The threads are threaded through from three hun- 
dred to five hundred heddles, and on through as many spaces in the reed, 
Only a small per cent. of the children are able to do this accurately. Many 
children either skip heddles and spaces in the reed, or thread two threads 
in the same heddle or same space in the reed. These threads must, of 
course, be taken out, as the work must be accurate. After a child has tried 
this several times without success, he becomes discouraged, and is given 
something he is able to do. For rather than fatigue a defective child with 
something he can never do, it is better to give him something he can do, and 
let him do it well. 

I try never to let this work become monotonous. There is always the 
different materials, and we have many chenille, roving, jute, shakai, woolen 
weft, cotton weft, cotton flannel, chambray, and the “hit or miss” rags for 
the colonial rugs. These materials are of many colors, Then we use differ- 
ent colored warps on the looms. 

So with the preparing of the different materials for weaving, the warp- 
ing and threading of looms; with the many different borders that we make, 
the knotting of fringe, and the finishing of the rugs, there seems to be just 
enough change in loom work to make it an ideal occupation for defective 
children. 


The Vineland Experience with Pineal Gland 
Extract 


Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 


In the Medical Record for May 10, 1913, the writer, in collaboration 
with Dr. Walter S. Cornell, reported the results of an experiment with 
pineal gland extract conducted under the direction of Drs. C. L. Dana and 
William N. Berkeley, of New York. Twenty-five children were chosen 
to whom the gland should be given. Each child was then paired with a 
control who was not given treatment but was weighed, measured and 
examined, as were the subjects. 

Our report made at the end of two months’ treatment states (p. 42), 
“While the improvement was not great, and indeed not great enough to be 
of itself very significant, it was nevertheless felt that it was sufficient to 
continue the experiment.” The gland wag therefore administered for 
another two months. Our conclusion at the end of our experiment, as 
stated on page 48, was, “On the whole, one cannot but feel that there is a 
distinct influence in the extract toward mental improvement. However, all 
such experiments are subject to so many disturbing factors that it seems 
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necessary, in view of the slight gain recorded, that the experiment should 
be continued for a longer time.” It was never expected that this experi- 
ment was more than a “try-out,” which might show some positive results 
in case the gland had some powerful effect, as, for instance, the thyroid is 
known to have on the Cretin type, and if at the same time we were for- 
tunate enough to include in our group, suitable types. 

One of the cases who made consistent improvement, both mentally 
and physically, and consequently seemed most likely to be a suitable case for 
the treatment was a little girl eight years old with a mentality of. three 
when we began the experiment in August. At the close of the experiment 
she tested four. This was a gain of one year in fourth months. Because of 
this result in her case she was later selected for a more elaborate experi- 
ment. This was carried on under the direction of Dr. Amos W. Peters, 
then biochemist in the Vineland Laboratory. Unfortunately, the details of 
this experiment are not on file in this department. Suffice it to say, that 
the experiment was carried on under the most rigid scientific regulations. 
The child was observed, weighed, measured and tested, for a period, under 
her ordinary institution environment. She was then brought to the labora- 
tory to live and given special diet, the observations being continued. After 
what might be called her “normal curve” was established she was fed the 
pineal gland extract for about six months; then the medication was dis- 
continued and she was again observed for another period. It is now about 
fifteen months since the experiment ceased entirely, and probably twenty 
months since the last administration of pineal gland extract. There was 
no marked change in her growth curve during the period of pineal admin- 
istration; nor does there seem to be any after-affect, as evidenced by her 
physical condition at the present time. Mentally there has been no change 
since March, 1912, at which time she tested five. This is confirmed hy 
the resident physician, by the teachers and attendants who report no notice- 
able improvement in her. 

As the result of this experiment it was the opinion of Dr. Peters, as 
he expressed it to the writer, that the drug was practically inert. 


Two Cases of Mongolian Type 

There were no cases of the Mongolian type of imbecility included in 
the experiment with the twenty-five children. Since the Mongolian type 
of imbecility is one that suggests glandular disturbance to many people it 
was thought worth while to make a crude experiment with them. Accord- 
ingly, two children were selected during the past year and given the ex- 
tract; one for a full year, the other for six months. ‘The first was a child 
ten years old with a mentality of four; the second nine years old with a 
mentality of three. For the first month one capsule a day was given, after 
that the dose was increased to two capsules per day. The results tend to 
confirm the previous experiment. Although mental and physical meas- 
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urements were made regularly on these cases there is no evidence of any 
effect of the gland. Teachers and attendants report the same experience 
of “no noticeable improvement.” 

It is thus seen that the Vineland experience, as far as it goes, is wholly 
negative. 


You Can Help 


How are the feeble-minded people to be cared for and treated? Whose 
job is it? The Educator sees them in all of his schools. He classifies them 
as three or five or seven years behind grade. Is it an educational problem? 
The physician meets them in his practice. He classifies them as micro- 
cephalic, or Mongolian, etc. Is it a medical problem? The Biochemist finds 
them in his studies and thinks (among other things) the condition may be 
the result of faulty metabolism. Is it a bio-chemical problem? The 
Psychologist discusses them in his investigations. He groups them by mental 
age. Is it a psychological problem? 

I don’t know whose problem it is. I can’t believe it is the problem of any — 
one of the groups above enumerated. Healy says: 

“There have been many attempts at definite classification of the 
feeble-minded. Practically all of these until recently have been upon a 
medical basis: the individual belongs to this or that group because of the 
etiology of his trouble, or because of the anomalous size of his head, and 
so on. Sollier began with an atttempt at rough psychological classification. 
For the reason that the old classifications gave little clue to the practical 
treatment of the case, they have found no place in the scheme of definition 
adopted by our American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded. 
or by the British Royal Commission for the Study of the Feeble-Minded. The 
report of the British Royal Commission in 1908 made a distinct step in 
advance. Their well-founded insistence on the social aspects of the feeble- 
minded can never fairly be lost sight of. They define mental defectives, the 
genus for which we in America have adopted the term feeble-minded, as 
those suffering from a state of mental defect from birth or from an early 
age, due to incomplete cerebral development, in consequence of which the 
person affected is unable to perform his duties as a member of society in 
the position of life to which he was born. ” 

One might almost believe it to be a citizen’s problem. Each of the 
above professions have something to offer in its solution. No one offers 
it all. Only time and results will show whose job it is, by who does the job. 

Healy—The Individual Delinquent—Page 448. 
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